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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


ANY persons think that the 
greatest verse in the whole 

sible is John 3:16—“For God so 
loved the world, that He gave His 
only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in Him should not perish, 
but have everlasting life.’ When we 
think of the Lord God Omnipotent, 
the Creator of all 
throne is from everlasting to everlast- 
ing and whose Kingdom is without 
end, we may well ask, “What is man 
Of all 
the wondrous creations of God—with 


things, whose 


that Thou considerest him?” 


the exception of the great Fallen An- 
gel, Satan—man is the only one who, 
in the exercise of his free will, has 
boldly and openly defied his Maker. 
And among all the many mysteries 
of the Divine economy, surely the 
greatest and most wonderful is the 
love of the great and infinite Creator 
for the rebellious and detiant children 
of men, who owe their very existence 
to His breath of life, and whose lives 
depend His 
mercy and loving kindness. The 
Creator of the World knew perfect- 
ly—what we could never know—the 
nature and the extent of the ruin in 
which the human 
volved through its rebellion against 


upon clemency, 


race became in- 


the Divine government and its tramp- 


His” 





ling upon the laws of God. The word 
means little to the average 
man, and nothing at all to a vast mul- 


“sin” 


titude, even of those who may have 
received a measure of Christian in- 
struction in their youth. But the 
Father knew not only all the horrors 
of this life that are contained in that 
word, but the terrors it holds in eter- 
nity for those who reject His benign 
rule, and will not have Him to reign 
over them. So gigantic an evil de- 
manded a remedy of corresponding 
magnitude, and the wondrous Plan 
of Salvation devised from the begin- 
ning of the ages has its center in the 
gift of the only begotten Son of the 
Father, who gave Himself to be a 
sacrifice for our sins, that the Lord 
might lay on Him the iniquity of us 
all. By His stripes we are healed. 
He came to save sinners. 

But the magnitude of the mystery 
in no way lessens the truth of the 
fact that the 
blessings it contains can be enjoyed 
by any who will exercise saving faith 
in Him who came from the realms 


declaration, nor the 


of glory to be made the propitiation 
for our sins; and who Himself invited 
all who labor and are heavy laden to 
come unto Him promising that He 
would give them rest. 
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The Death of Christ—Not His Life Only. 

rhe Bible also tells us in John 3: 
17, that “God sent not His Son into 
the world to condemn the world, but 
that the world through Him might be 
saved.” There are some who teach 


that the mission of the Christ on earth 


was that His life should have the 
closest imitation of which we are 
capable. That is by no means the 


teaching of this verse, which tells us 
that He came in order that the world 
might be “saved’’—which result could 
never grow out of even the most per- 
fect following the example of the 
Master's daily life of which any hu- 
Further, if this 
verse means anything, it means that 


man being is capable. 


Jesus did not come to “condemn” the 
world by the holiness of His character 
and His superiority to any other man 
who ever lived, but to “save” it by the 
sacrifice of His own body on the Tree. 
The mere living out of a perfect life 
before a fallen without either 
desire or power to profit by such an 
example, would be futile in itself ; and 
there is no record that any of His 
disciples took any such view of His 


race, 


mission, either before or after His 
death. The message that provoked the 
persecution at Jerusalem and that they 
carried to the ends of the earth did 
not call upon sinners to imitate the life 
of Jesus, but to believe on Him who 
had died for the sins of the world, 
who had from the dead, who 
was now alive for evermore, was able 


risen 


to forgive sins and to keep what was 
committed to Him against that day. 
And that was the message that gave 
the Apostles the victory over all their 
that still contains the 


enemies, and 


victory that overcometh the world for 
any and all in whose life it is a living 
power. 
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Joyful Service in the Lord. 
The joy of the Lord is not only 
strength in the work of spreading the 
Gospel, but it is of great value to 
ourselves in protecting us from our 
spiritual enemies. When the devil 
hears us shouting “Hallelujah!” it 
will be of little use to try to make us 
doubt the goodness of God or His 
personal interest in us. While we 
are telling others what great things 
the Lord has done for us, there is 
no opportunity for Satan to persuade 
us either that God has _forgot- 
ten us, or that at last His arm has 
become shortened and His ear heavy, 
so far as we are concerned. It is 
well for ourselves as well as for oth- 
ers not only to possess the oil of joy 
but to keep the lamp burning so that 
all who see us can see the light that 
it sheds on our lives; then they are 
likely to desire to enjoy the same 
blessing. It is written of certain 
saints that they overcame by the 
word of their testimony; and their 
testimony “overcame” its hearers be- 
cause it made them feel that the wit- 
nesses had something that filled them 
with joy and happiness. If we have 
not enough of this joy to give power 
to our testimony, let us go in prayer 
to God who giveth to all men liberally 
and upbraideth not. 
Convents Should be Opened. 

The London Punch “poem” is sig- 
nificant. Even in this country, and in 
the twentieth century, vigorous pro- 
tests have been made by several Cath- 
olics of prominence in Baltimore, 
against the “audacity” of the in- 
spector of public safety in entering 
the Convent of Our Lady and St. 
Francis, to make sure that the life- 
saving devices were being kept in 
proper order. Open the convents. 
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PAPAL EXCOMMUNICATION. 


BY CHARLES EATON, WATERLOO, N. H. 


OOK at this blow of savagery— 
this swing of the Comanche toma- 
hawk—which the Pope gave Alfred 
Loisy: “This Supreme Congregation 
of the Holy Roman and Universal In- 
quisition, not to fail in its office, does, 
by the express command of our most 
Holy Lord Pope Pius X, pronounce 
sentence of major excommunication 
on the priest Alfred Loisy by name 
and personally, and does solemnly de- 
clare him to lie under all the penalties 
inflicted on persons: publicly excom- 
municated, and therefore that he is to 
be avoided, and should be avoided by 
ali.” 
Alfred Loisy is a learned theologian, 
a Catholic priest residing in France, 
his native land; he is a clean, pure, 
splendid man. His Republic guaran- 
tees him, and all citizens, liberty of 
conscience and freedom of speech. 
His offense is that he exercised this 
liberty of conscience and speech in 
writing philosophical and courteous 
the Catholic 
In these criticisms he put 


criticisms of Roman 
Church. 
the man of good deeds above the bad 
He is a mod- 

One of the 

that “The 
faith of a Catholic which is not ac- 


man of a formal creed. 

ernist—a liberal Catholic. 
modernists’ precepts is 
companied by a good life is to be de- 
spised as a mere sterile and intellec- 
tual act and worthless for salvation.” 
Loisy stands among the reformers 
of France as the philosopher, Ralph 
Waldo 
great and good of our country ; though 
he neither discards 
that Emerson did. Loisy’s offense is 
that he let his heart throb and his 
mind think, and let his tongue honest- 


Emerson, stood among the 


nor believes all 
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ly tell what they were doing—that’s 
all. How can society and govern- 
ment and church progress if no man 
can criticize his own church, society 
and government ?—criticize what he 
belongs to and what belongs to him? 
How long would your home be fit to 
live in if the broom and the scrubbing 
brush were not used? Loisy stole no 
man’s horse, he burnt no man’s home, 
he cheated no widow and looted no 
bank, he cut no man’s throat, and 
violated no law of his country. He 
honored his country by practicing its 
sacred liberties. For this act the Pope 
has invaded the jurisdiction of France 
and trampled upon its banner and 
outlawed an honored son of its soil; 
kicked him out of the Church and out 
of the society of his friends, and 
sought to wreck his professional or 
industrial means of support; barred 
his body from a decent grave, if death 
overtakes him, and damned his soul to 
hell! Loisy would have fared no worse 
if he had robbed a man or forged a 
check or spent his leisure in debauch, 
for not one of these atrocities would, 
in the act of perpetration, have ex- 
communicated him. But in publish- 
ing his honest thoughts the act in it- 
self made him a culprit because his 
thoughts varied from the Pope’s. 


The Roman ecclesiastics have so 
deformed and debased Church laws 
to perpetuate their “authority” and 


tyranny that a Catholic can break the 
criminal code of his country and be a 
traitor to his nation’s flag; if he is 
a husband and a father, he 
drunk and kick his wife 
his children; and all the 
Catholic. So a Catholic 


prets his Bible as Washington did, 


can get 
and desert 
while be a 
who inter- 
who refuses to confess to a priest the 
wayward longings of his heart, or who 
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joins a Protestant church, or refuses 
to be married by a priest—who exer- 
cises the sacred rights guaranteed him 
by his country—is forever damned, 
unless he accuses himself as a sinner 
and a criminal for doing that which is 
the right of every man to do. Na- 
poleon drenched the peaceful fields of 
Europe with the blood of Catholic 
laymen by wicked wars; he tore lov- 
ing Catholic grooms from the warm 
arms of sobbing brides; he filled the 
hearts of Catholic with the 
tears of widowhood and desolation ; 


wives 


he snatched from blind fathers, trem- 
bling on their canes, their only sons 
and he filled France with 
Catholic cripples and crutches, fu- 
nerals and graves; and the Popes 


guides ; 


smiled over their cups of sparkling 
wine and uttered no censure, no male- 
diction, till Napoleon called the Pope 
“The old fox” and deprived him of 
But~ for standing 
freeman—under the banner 
of his country, and telling the truth 
as he sees it, Alfred Loisy is branded 
a pariah; for writing books of the 
purest morality he is ecclesiastically, 


temporal power. 
erect—a 


socially and commercially guillotined. 

Which of these men is rebuked by 
every page of the history of the last 
1900 years, Loisy or Pius X? Which 
is the real culprit, the real offender 
against the pulsing sense of justice in 
every man’s bosom, Loisy or Pius X? 
Look at the dreadful curse: Loisy is 
“to lie under all the penalties inflicted 
on persons publicly excommunicated” 
—which means all the stings of out- 
lawry this side of the grave and the 
fires of vengeance beyond it—“and he 
is to be avoided and should be avoided 
by all.” 


This curse was written while spring 


was melting last winter's snows, and 
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not in the sixteenth or seventeenth 
centuries, when all men, Catholic. and 
Protestant, under bloody ages of, Pa- 
pal tutelage, had become cruel perse- 
cutors ; it was written 1900 years after 
Jesus told every man, every Loisy, to 
freely judge what is right; it was 
written 1595 years after Constantine 
the Great, who had been reared in 
paganism, gave liberty to Christians 
and all; written long after Germany, 
Holland, England and France had 
quenched the fires of the stake, sent 
their instruments of torture to the 
museums, repealed their proscriptive 
laws, and ended their long and bloody 
pilgrimage to the sacred shrines of re- 
ligious liberty—shrines which America 
had been erecting ever since Roger 
Williams preached in Salem, and the 
Maryland Protestants and Catholics 
enacted the statute of toleration. How 
wicked was the uttering of this brutal 
anathema, in defiance of such exam- 
ples and such history; and in satanic 
mockery of the agonizing protests 
from the martyrs who had shrieked 
and howled and writhed and died in 
the dreadful flames, and bone-break- 
ing racks, and torturing shackles, and 
poisonous dungeons of religious fanat- 
icism and intolerance! What a flagi- 
tious deed to be done under the flag 
of France to a noble son of its soil by 
a foreigner, an Italian! What an in- 
famous crime to thus mar and blacken 
the fresh pages in the diary of love 
and fraternity which Liberty and En- 
lightenment had given the youthful 
twentieth century! 

Papal ecclesiastics loudly assert that 
the Roman Church advocates religious 
freedom—freedom of conscience. Car- 
dinal Gibbons mendaciously avers that 
“the Catholic Church has always been 
the zealous promoter of religious and 
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civil liberty.” Loisy’s ostracism and 
dreadful doom illustrate the liberty 
which the ecclesiastics of this Church 
promote—the liberty to enslave and 
curse; the liberty to disgrace, ostra- 
cize, persecute, and commit to eternal 
flames those who exercise the sover- 
eign rights of freemen—the right of 
vindicating one’s honest thoughts. 

I am not denouncing the excom- 
munication of Loisy, but the brutal, 
malicious curse that goes with it and 
with all the decrees excommunicating 
liberty-loving Catholics. 


The Jesuits and the Bible. 


One of our subscribers in Paris 
sends us the following translation of 
a news item in Le Matin, the most 
influential paper in that city. The 
despatch is from Turin, as it appeared 
in the Italian paper La Stampa: 

“The Gospels and the Acts of the 
Apostles are truly having a very hard 
time in the Roman Catholic Church. 

“The Jesuits are working hard to 
obtain their prohibition upon the pre- 
text that the reading of the Gospels is 
an important step in the direction of 
Protestant doctrines. 

“Their efforts have produced a deep 
impression upon the mind of Pope 
Pius X, and may produce unexpected 
results. 

“Moreover, it is notorious that the 
present Jesuit rector of the Gregorian 
Congregation has sworn to use every 
possible means to bring about the pro- 
hibition of the reading of the Gos- 
pels.” 


Please Renew Subscriptions. 
For the second time this season a 
circular is sent this month as a re- 
minder to the friends who have for- 
gotten to renew their subscriptions. 
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A Christian Lawyer’s Letter. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 
August 10, 1908. 

Dear Brother O’Connor: —I want 
to bear grateful and unsolicited testi- 
mony to the excellence of the matter 
contained in the recent issues of THE 
CONVERTED CATHOLIC — perhaps not 
more excellent than usual, but appeal- 
ing with more than ordinary interest 
to me. 

I refer more especially to the article 
in the August number, “In Retrospect 
of the Separation Law in France,” by 
Martha C. M. Fisher, on page 242 of 
that issue. It sets forth in a clear, 
succinct manner, with no unnecessary 
verbiage, the history of the movement 
in that country, from its inception to 
the present time, which has resulted 
in the separation of Church and State. 
The paper is particularly valuable, 
from its record of the continuity of 
events, to many who, like myself, have 
now and then lighted upon an article 
upon the subject, disassociated from 
the previous history of the movement, 
and for that reason giving but an im- 
perfect picture of that which we now 
have, thanks to your erudite contrib- 
utor, in more ample perspective. It is 
an article well worth reading and re- 
reading, and ought to serve as an 
arsenal of information to any who, 
in the busy affairs of life, have not 
the time nor the means of information 
to acquaint themselves thoroughly 
with a subject in regard to which they 
may at any time be called upon to 
debate or to answer challenges. 

I have not had the pleasure of at- 
tending your meetings in New York 
recently, but always have you and 
your co-workers in affectionate and 


prayerful remembrance. The Gospel 
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of Christ is the power of God unto 
salvation to every one that believeth; 
nothing more is needed, nothing less 
will do, for Catholic or Protestant, to 
bring them from darkness to light and 
from the power of Satan to God. 

It is an unspeakable privilege, as 
you know and have proved, to be as- 
sociated in any degree, however small, 
with the service of preaching among 
the nations the unsearchable riches of 
Christ. Some, perhaps many, can take 
no active, oral part in the blessed 
work: nevertheless, each can be one 
of those who, in prayers to God, sup- 
plicate for those who in public min- 
istry need the prayers of their breth- 
ren and sisters, that utterance may be 
given to them, that they may open 
their mouths boldly, to make known 
the mystery of the Gospel, that therein 
they may speak boldly as they ought 
to speak. (Eph. vi: 18-20.) 

I was sorry to learn of your illness 
this summer. 

His watchful eye doth keep 
Each pilgrim soul among 
The thousands of His sheep. 

The Lord comfort you Himself and 
“turn all your bed in your sickness.” 
Is it not wonderful that Jehovah will 
do that—as indeed He will—for the 
man of whom that Psalm speaks? 

When we are in active labor, sur- 
rounded by fellow-workmen and help- 
ers, we are not alone with that alone- 
ness that comes upon our spirits when 
He afflicts us and we are shut up to 
Him alone. Then the dark side of the 
silver clouds seems turned toward us, 
and Satan aims his fiery darts at us. 
© Brother, “above all take the shield 
of faith,” with which we are able to 
quench all his fiery darts. They are 
fiery with the fire of his hellish malice. 
But thanks be to God, who giveth us 
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the victory through our Lord Jesus 
Christ. To Him be glory and do- 
minion for ever. 

Of Epaphroditus, Paul wrote: “For 
the work of Christ he was nigh unto 
death, not regarding his life, to supply 
your lack of service towards me.” 
(Phil. ii: 30.) We who have your 
work in measure upon our hearts 
are perhaps partly responsible for 
your illness; we should have proffered 
more service to you as needed and re- 
quired, and not allowed you to bear 
so much of the toil and heat of the 
day. ' 

May the Lord open our eyes and 
our hearts. 

Read all that Paul wrote in that 
chapter in regard to Epaphroditus. 
What an honor was bestowed on him, 
to have his name written in that im- 
perishable volume of the Book. Feel 
with me that our God has us in mind 
as well as you in your illness, and will 
not let you go from us yet. 

With much love in the Lord, and 
assurances of our sincere sympathy 
with you in your illness, and hopes for 
your recovery, so that you may get 
away for a good rest before the au- 
tumn campaign, I am, 

Your fellow-bondman in Christ 

Jesus, VincEeNT RosEMoON. 
_ [Our good friend’s letter is com- 
forting, even as we derived some 
comfort from the remark of the let- 
ter-carrier who came to our bedside 
during the illness referred to. The 
medical men had diagnosed our case 
as one of appendicitis and had or- 
dered the continuous application of 
ice to the part affected in order to 
avoid the necessity of an operation. 
“Oh,” said the postman, “appendici- 
tis is becoming quite common; one 
of our men has been down with it for 
a month, but is now better. He froze 
it.” After several weeks of this treat- 
ment, through the goodness of God, 
we are now better. Ed. C. C.| 















N the evening of Thursday, Au- 
QO gust 13, 1908, just as the sun 
went down, Ira D. Sankey, the sweet- 
est singer in all Christendom, left his 
home in Brooklyn, N. Y., to sing the 
song of Moses and of the Lamb in the 
City of God. He was in his sixty- 
eighth year. 

Just before he relapsed into uncon- 
sciousness he faintly sang the first 
verse of Fanny Crosby’s 
“Saved by Grace”: 


hymn, 


Some day the silver cord will break 

And I no more, as now, shall sing; 
3ut oh, the joy when I shall wake 

Within the palace of the King! 

Five years ago Mr. Sankey lost his 
sight. Soon afterward he became a 
confirmed invalid, and for the last two 
or three years he was confined to his 
room. 

The funeral service was held in 
the Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, Brooklyn, of which Mr. San- 
key was a member, on, Saturday, Au- 
gust 16. It was conducted by the 
Rev. Dr. Locke, a Methodist pastor. 
Dr. L. W. Munhall, the great evan- 
gelist, and William R. Moody also 
took part in the service. 

A great congregation of Christian 
people attended the service to testify 
their love for Mr. Sankey, who had 
been such a blessing to millions of 


souls. 
as 


Ira D. Sankey was born at Eden- 
burg, Pa., August 28, 1840. His 
parents moved to Newcastle, Pa., in 
1857; in that year he became inter- 
ested in religious work and became 
the leader of the choir of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. In 1861, on 
the outbreak of the Civil War, Mr. 
Sankey went to the front with a Penn- 
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IRA D. SANKEY, THE GREAT GOSPEL SINGER. 


sylvania regiment. Religious services 
were held in the camp, and Mr. San- 
key was often called upon to lead the 
singing. Upon the expiration of his 
term as a soldier he returned to New- 
castle to assist his father, who had 
been appointed by President Lincoln 
as a Collector of Internal Revenue. 

In 1863 Mr. Sankey was married to 
Miss Fanny V. Edwards, a member of 
his choir, who has been a blessing and 
a helpmate to him in all his life and 
work, and who, with two sons, sur- 
vives him. 

In 1867 a branch of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association was or- 
ganized in Newcastle, of which Mr. 
Sankey became secretary, and later 
president. In after years he was en- 
abled to give to that city a Young 
Men’s Christian Association building 
costing more than $40,000. 


In 1906 Mr. Sankey published a 
most interesting book, “Sankey’s 
Story of the Gospel Hymns.” From 
this delightful volume we select the 


following account of his meeting with 
Mr. Moody: 


In 1870, with two or three others, I 
was appointed a delegate to the Inter- 
national Convention of the Associa- 
tion, to be held at Indianapolis that 
year. It was announced that Moody 
would lead a morning prayer meeting 
at 7 o'clock. I was rather late, and 
therefore sat down near the door with 
a Presbyterian minister, the Rev. Rob- 
ert McMillan, a delegate from my 
own county, who said to me, “Mr. 
Sankey, the singing here has been 
abominable; I wish you would start 
up something when that man stops 
praying, if he ever does.” I promised 
him to do so, and when opportunity 
offered I sang the familiar hymn, 
“There Is a Fountain Filled with 
Blood.” The congregation joined 
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heartily, and a brighter aspect seemed 
to be given to the meeting. 

At the conclusion of the meeting 
Mr. McMillan said to me: “Let me 
introduce you to Mr. Moody.” We 
joined the little procession of persons 
who were going up to shake hands 
with him, and thus I met for the first 
time the man with whom, in the Prov- 
idence of God, I was to be associated 
for the remainder of his life, or nearly 
thirty years. 

Moody’s first words to me after my 
introduction were, “Where are you 
from? Are you married? What is 
. your business?” Upon telling him 
that I lived in Pennsylvania, was mar- 
ried, had two children, and was in the 
Government employ, he said, abruptly, 
“You will have to give that up.” 

I stood amazed, at a loss to under- 
stand why the man told me I would 
have to give up what I considered a 
good position. “What for?’ I ex- 
claimed. 

“To come to Chicago and help me 
in my work,” was the answer. 

When I told him that I could not 
leave my business, he retorted, “You 
must ; I have been looking for you for 
the last eight years.” 

I answered that I would think the 
matter over; but as yet I had no 
thought of giving up my position. Mr. 
Moody then asked me if I would go 
with him and pray over the matter, 
and to this I consented—out of polite- 
ness. After the prayer we parted, and 
I returned to my room, much im- 
pressed by Mr. Moody’s prayer, but 
still undecided. 

The next day I received a card 
from Mr. Moody, asking if I would 
meet him on a certain street corner 
that evening at 6 o'clock. At that 
hour I was at the place named, with 
a few of my friends. In a few min- 
utes Moody came along. 

Without stopping to speak, he 
passed on into a store near by and 
asked permission to use a large store 
box. The permission was granted ; he 
rolled the box into the street, and, call- 
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ing me aside, asked me to get up on 
the box and sing something. 

“Am I a Soldier of the Cross?” 
soon gathered a considerable crowd. 
After the song Mr. Moody climbed 
up on the box and began to talk. The 
workingmen were just coming home 
from the mills and the factories, and 
in a short time a very large crowd had 
gathered. The people stood spell- 
bound as the words fell from Moody’s 
lips with wonderful force and rapid- 
ity. When he had spoken for some 
twenty-five minutes he announced that 
the meeting would be continued at the 
Opera House, and invited the people 
to accompany us there. He asked me 
to lead the way and with my friends 
sing some familiar hymn. This we 
did, singing as we marched down the 
street, “Shall We Gather at the 
River?” The men with the dinner- 
pails followed closely on our heels in- 
stead of going home, so completely 
were they carried away by the sermon 
from the store box. 

The Opera House was packed to the 
doors, and Moody first saw that all 
the workingmen were seated before he 
ascended the platform to speak. His 
second address was as captivating as 
the one delivered on the street corner, 
and it was not until the delegates had 
arrived for the evening session of the 
convention that Mr. Moody closed the 
meeting, saying, “Now, we must close, 
as the brethren of the convention wish 
to come in to diseuss’ the question, 
“How to Reach the Masses.” Here 
was a man who could successfully 
reach the masses while others were 
talking about it. 


& 


Mr. Sankey and Christ’s 
Mission. 

In May, 1900, the Twenty-first An- 
niversary of the work of Christ’s Mis- 
sion was celebrated by a series of 
meetings in Masonic Temple, New 
York, where at the beginning of the 
work the services had been held every 
Sunday for ten years. At these An- 
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niversary exercises addresses were de- 
livered by a number of distinguished 
persons—Rev. Drs. Burrell and Mac- 
Arthur, Mr. and Mrs. R. Cope 
Morgan, of the London Christian, 
Mrs. Mary Grant Cramer (President 
Grant’s youngest sister), the Countess 
Schimmelmann (a converted Cath- 
olic), Dr. G. W. Chamberlain, of 
Brazil, and several other friends of 
the work. The final meeting of this 
series was addressed by Mr. Sankey, 
who gave for the first time in public 
his “Service of Sacred Song and 
Story,” which he later delivered be- 
fore vast audiences in all the principal 
cities of Great Britain and this coun- 
try. In this address he said: 

MR. SANKEY AND FANNY CROSBY. 

Some years ago while Mr. Moody 
was in England the Northfield Con- 
ference was in charge of Rev. Dr. 
A. J. Gordon and myself. The Con- 
ference was as large and interesting 
as any ever held, and there was a 
liberty and freedom partly due to Mr. 
Moody’s absence. Of course, when he 
was there his great mind and purpose 
dominated everything and everybody, 
and in matters of every description he 
always directed the right thing in the 
right way. Fanny Crosby, the sweet 
writer of hundreds of beautiful 
hymns, was with me. She had been 
staying at a cottage I then had at 
Northfield, and at one of the meet- 
ings I asked her to say a few words 
to the great congregation. She hesi- 
tated and said she would rather not 
speak in public. I reminded her how 
much she was known and loved all 
over the world. She replied: 

“Well, Mr. Sankey, if you really 
think it would be right, I will.” 

I said: “I'll be responsible for you, 
Fanny.” 
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And right here I want to say that 
the story that has been going about 
that Fanny Crosby is in want is utterly 
false. She has been at my house all 
this week, and yesterday we took her 
to Connecticut, where we have been 
providing a comfortable home for her 
near her own people. Her publishers 
have been paying her a salary for the 
last thirty years, and will be glad to 
do so for forty years more, if she 
lives that long, and we all pray she 
may. She is over eighty years old, 
and I have told hér not to trouble to 
write any more hymns for the rest of 
her life. Well, as I was saying, Fanny 
arose, and | guided her to the little 
pulpit and steadied her on the plat- 
form. 

You probably know that she has 
been blind since the age of six months, 
owing to mistreatment by a physician 
who did not know his business. But 
just look what God wrought 
through her! She is the most cheery 
soul I ever met ; nobody could be more 
so. Well, at that meeting she spoke 
for about fifteen minutes, and she 
finished her talk by repeating the 
verses of a song: 


has 


Some day the silver cord will break, 
And I no more, as now, shall sing; 
But, oh, the joy when I shall wake, 
Within the palace of the King! 
As she spoke these and the other 
words of the song she thrilled us all. 
After she had resumed her seat I 
whispered, “Fanny, where did you get 
those beautiful words?” She 
“T’ve put them away in my memory 


said, 
for private use.” I said, “Having 
given so many beautiful things to 
others, you certainly have a right to 
keep just one for yourself.” So I 
made no effort to induce her to pub- 
lish it, nor did I do anything myself 
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concerning it. Six weeks later, how- 
ever, on opening my copy of the Lon- 
don Christian, what should I see but 
the whole song in full, just as it had 
been taken down from her lips by a 
reporter? I immediately cut the 
words out of the paper and gave them 
to George C. Stebbins, telling him to 
write a good tune for them as soon as 
he could, before anybody else should 
marry such excellent words to an in- 
ferior melody. If you get a good 
hymn set to a good tune, it will go 
straight down the ages. I want you 
to pray that God may long spare the 
writer to us. 

No man 
gets to heaven but by the grace of 
God. “By grace are ye saved through 
faith; and that not of yourselves: it 
is the gift of God: not of works, lest 
any man should boast.”” We shall get 
credit for all the works we do, but 
don’t let us try to add to the finished 
work of Christ. 

Some people say, “Work out your 
own salvation.” Quite so; but get it 
first, and go in for working it out 
afterward. I got my salvation away 
back in the past, and I have been 
working it out ever since. Be careful 
not to get your works in first, before 
the salvation. How quick the foes of 
our souls are to lie to us! The devil 
began in the Garden of Eden to make 
God out a liar, and men have con- 
tinued doing so down to this day. But 
God is all right, and His Book is all 
right. Let us now put in practice 
what we do understand of the Bible, 
and there is plenty of that in the good 
old Book. When we get to Heaven 
God is going to show us many things 
that we do not understand here. If 
God were not greater than you and I, 
He would not be good enough for me 


We are saved by grace. 
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to serve. I thank God that we cannot 
even begin to conceive the glorious 
things that He has in store for us. 
I’ve got on to preaching now [“Go 
on!” “You're all right!” “Go on and 
preach !”], but I like to tell things that 
are awfully true. God says: “Walk 
with Me; if you don't, I'll turn your 
way upside down.” 

Some years ago Major Whittle 
found a poem in a paper, “Some Time 
We'll Understand,” and put it in his 
Bible for safe keeping. By and by 
he wrote a chorus to it, and gave it to 
Mr. McGranahan, who composed a 
tune for it, and gave the words and 
music to me for “Gospel Hymns No. 
6.” 

When Mr. Moody and I went to 
Scotland for the third time we de- 
cided not to go to the big cities where 
we had been before, but to go through 
the smaller towns. The influenza was 
very bad all through the land at that 
time, and large numbers were dying of 
it. I often sang the song, and many 
people were blessed through it. We 
went to many places, and finally got 
back to Glasgow, when a pressing in- 
vitation came from Edinburgh for 
Mr. Moody to come and give his great 
talk on “The Holy Spirit’s Power for 
Service.” He replied to those who 
asked this that he would not come to 
Edinburgh to do their work for them. 

Then they asked him to come and 
talk to them on “How to Get the 
Power of the Holy Spirit for Ser- 
vice.” This invitation was accepted, 
and the meeting we had ia Edinburgh 
was, I think, the most important we 
ever held in the world. The audience 
was made up of ministers from all 
over Scotland, presidents of colleges, 
professors and students from univer- 
sities, and a few devout women. Be- 
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fore the afternoon meeting was over 
we had to leave for Dumfries, but I 
had left a music book with “Some 
Time We'll Understand” on the organ. 
The Duke of Clarence, eldest son of 
the Prince of Wales, had died only a 
few days before, and the afternoon 
session ran into a kind of memorial 
meeting for him, in which resolutions 
of loyalty to the throne and sympathy 
with the bereaved Prince and Princess 
were passed. 

During the meeting Lord Overton, 
who was presiding, asked the lady at 
the organ if she had anything appro- 
priate to sing, and she responded with 
that song, the first verse of which was 
embodied in the telegram of condo- 
lence dispatched to the Princess of 
Wales, and that evening in Dumfries 
I read a copy of the telegram in which 
the verse found by Major Whittle in 


an American newspaper had been sent 
to the Princess of Wales in her hour 
of sorrow. 


Not now, but in the coming years, 
It may be in the better land, 

We'll read the meaning of our tears, 
And there sometime we’ll understand. 


Then trust in God through all the days; 

Fear not, for he doth hold thy hand, 
Though dark thy way, still sing and praise; 

Sometime, sometime, we'll understand. 
We'll catch the broken threads again, 

And finish what we here began; 

Heav’n will the mystery explain, 

And then, ah then, we’ll understand. 

I always supposed “My Ain Coun- 
trie’ to have been composed by a 
native of Scotland, but I have discov- 
ered that it was written in New York 
State by Mary Lee, who, having been 
left motherless when a babe, was 
brought up by a good Scotch nurse 
who taught her that beautiful lan- 
guage. Now, that song, “My Ain 
Countrie,” was a great favorite with 
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Mr. Moody, a friend of mine having 
set the words to music some time in 
the “eighties.” When we went to 
Great Britain the second time we took 
it for me to sing. 

In one of our meetings in Scotland 
Mr. Moody announced that I would 
sing “My Ain Countrie.” I reminded 
him that we were in Scotland and not 
at home, but he merely said I had 
better go ahead, as he had announced 
that I would sing it. And I did. 

And just there is one of the reasons 
why we labored together in loving 
sympathy for thirty years without a 
single break—one in heart and pur- 
pose, and we are one yet. Death has 
not changed our relationship at all, 
and I expect to meet the dear man 
again in a little while. 

We shall then have plenty of time 
to talk over many things that the rush 
and hurry of our work here prevented 
us from going into fully. Whenever 
Moody said, “Sankey, go on!” Sankey 
went on. And that was right. There 
can only be one captain to a ship. In 
the fall I expect to cross the ocean to 
see my friends on the other side once 
more, and bid them good-by. It will 
be my last trip. But on the great 
steamship on which I hope to sail 
there will be only one captain in 
charge. If I heard there were going 
to be two, I would not go on that 
vessel. In the hour of storm and 
darkness and difficulty I do not want 
any conflict of interest or difference 
in judgment among those responsible 
for my safety. For me there must be 
only one man in command, and one 
voice to be obeyed. Let us all obey 
one Commander, and follow the Cap- 
tain of our salvation wherever He 
leads. If we do that, and do it well, 
some day God will allow us to com- 
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mand, and other people will obey us. 
I know churches where there are forty 
men each one of whom wants to run 
the whole thing; consequently there 
are disputes and divisions, and the 
Spirit of God keeps far enough away 
from them all. Let us all love pa- 
tience, “in honor preferring one an- 
other,” and each one obey the Lord 
Jesus to the best of his ability, and 
then everything will come out right 
and God will bless all we do for Him. 

I will tell you a little about the way 
we first began our work in Great 
Britain. In 1873 we left New York 
for Liverpool, and in due time we ar- 
rived at Queenstown, where the mails 
were landed. While we were lying 
in the harbor Mr. Moody received a 
letter from the shore, saying that two 
of the men who had invited us to 
England were dead and buried. That 
put us ina hard place. There we were 
in a strange land with no committee 
to receive us or make arrangements 
for us, and no money. And we had 
no reputation in those days, either. 
We had only God above us, and our 
sibles in our hands. Mr. Moody said 
to me: “If God opens a door for us, 
we will go on. If not, we will go 
back home again.” God seemed to say 
to us, “Lean hard on Me; with your 
committee gone, with no invitations 
and no money, what are you going to 
do?” It was like Mr. Moody to speak 
as I have just said, but how many 
good, wise men placed in such circum- 
stances would have determined to go 
ahead, anyhow, and open doors for 
themselves! 


“THE NINETY AND NINE” 


When we were at Glasgow, about 
nine months after we began, we were 
invited to return to Edinburgh to 
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gather in many who had been deeply 
impressed during our previous visit 
but had never been brought to decide 
for Christ. I had been singing three 
times a day for nine months, and, as 
we had a long program ahead of us, 
I suggested that we should decline. 
But Mr. Moody said, “If we get one 
soul in Edinburgh, it will abundantly 
repay us for going.” Of course that 
settled the matter. 

At the depot in Glasgow I wanted 
to buy a paper with some American 
news in it. I could find nothing of 
the kind at the bookstall, but at last I 
saw a paper called “The Christian 
Age; or Light from Across the 
Water.” I thought that might have 
what I wanted, and bought it for two 
cents. It proved to be a sermon by 
Henry Ward Beecher. I did not want 
any more sermons just then, for I had 
heard three every day for several 
months, and so I went on to read the 
advertisements. As my eye went up 
and down the columns I saw a verse 
beginning : 

There were ninety and nine that safely lay 

In the shelter of the fold. 

And as I read the other lines and all 
the verses my heart gave a great leap, 
for I had found just the thing I want- 
ed for the Highland shepherds we 
were going to meet in the North a 
little later. So I went over to the 
other end of the carriage and said to 
Mr. Moody, “I’ve found the hymn 
I’ve been looking for so long!” 

On this occasion we had a compart- 
ment of a first-class carriage to our- 
selves. We generally traveled third 
class because it was much cheaper, but 
this time the distance was short, we 
were quite tired, and we wanted to 
avoid the crowd. 

Mr. Moody said, “You’d better read 
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So, as I was anxious to 
make him as enthusiastic on the song 
as I was, I put all the feeling into it 
I could as I read it loudly to overcome 
the rattle of the train. When I got to 


it to me!” 


the end I looked at him to see what 
effect my earnest reading of the beau- 
tiful words had produced, and behold, 
he had all the time been reading a 


letter from Chicago, and had paid no 
attention at all! 

I said nothing, but cut the verses 
out and put them in a small scrapbook 
for future use. 

We Edinburgh _ safely. 
There were meetings three days, and 
on the afternoon of the second day— 
it was in May, 1874—the subject was 
“The Shepherd,” and eminent minis- 
ters spoke upon it in turn. 


reached 


The meeting was almost over when 
Mr. Moody asked the venerable Ho- 
ratius Bonar if he would close with a 
few words on the Good Shepherd. 

Dr. Bonar was the author of “I 
Heard the Voice of Jesus Say” and 
“T Was a Wandering Sheep.” As he 
rose to speak I thought, “Now, I shall 
hear something worth listening to,” 
and I did. I got acquainted with him 
afterward, and he was the only man 
in Scotland I was ever afraid of. A 
man who could write such hymns as 
those and not allow them to be sung 
in his own church was indeed a great 
man. I told him once that I hoped I 
should hear them sung there, but he 
replied that his “church was a psalm- 
singing church, and that he would not 
offend one of the least of these my 
elders.” Verily, he was a rare man 
among men. 

As Dr. Bonar concluded his address 
Mr. Moody arose and, pointing down 
to me (seated at an organ on the floor 
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of the hall), said, “Have you any- 
thing appropriate to sing?” 

I could not think of a single thing 
but the Twenty-third Psalm; we had 
sung it three times that afternoon, and 
I knew if I started it every man, 
woman and child in the place would 
soon be joining in. In vain I tried to 
think of a suitable hymn, and then I 
seemed to hear a voice say distinctly 
to me, “Sing the hymn you found on 
the train!” Then in another instant it 
came again, “Sing the hymn you 
found on the train!” But how could 
I sing it without a tune? And how 
could I compose a tune on the spur of 
the moment? But a third time I heard 
the same words. I was alarmed at 
what I felt was the call of God Him- 
self to do such a thing before such an 
audience, but I lifted up my heart to 
Him, saying, “Oh, God, help me so to 
sing these words found on the train 
that people can understand Thee and 
open their hearts to Thee!” As I 
called on Him a sweet peace came to 
my own heart. I took the paper clip- 
ping out of my little book and put it 
on the organ. Then I struck a chord 
and slowly sang the verse, line by line, 
to the tune exactly as it is to-day— 
just speaking the words, as it were, 
straight on. 

As I finished the first verse the 
thought came, “Can you do that again? 
If you can’t, you'll have five different 
tunes for the five verses.” But I said 
to myself, “God will help me!” and I 
just fixed my eyes on the Cross and 
began singing the second verse, which 
I got through safely. By the time I 
reached the end of the fifth verse I 
had learned the tune myself, and I 
fairly shook the place with the tri- 
umphant closing line, “Rejoice, for 
the Lord has found His own!” 
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When I finished I looked at the 
audience through my tears, and many 
of them were in tears also. Mr. 
Moody tumbled down out of the pul- 
pit, and said, “Where did you get that 
tune? I never heard it before.” I 
said, ‘“That’s the song you would not 
listen to on the train.” All he did 
then was to lift his hand and ask 
Andrew Bonar to pronounce the bene- 
diction. 

The next day I got a letter from a 
woman who had been up in the gallery 
and had been prevented from speak- 
ing to me by the crush, thanking me 
for singing the song written by her 
deceased sister, Miss Elizabeth Cle- 
phane, of Melrose. 

Mr. Moody then began to announce 
in the meetings, “Mr. Sankey is going 
‘The Ninety and Nine’,” 
though I thought “The Lost Sheep” 
was a better title, and told Mr. Moody 
so. But when we got to a town in 
the north of Scotland I heard an en- 
terprising Scotchman announcing for 
sale outside the hall “Mr. Sankey’s 
99! Sixpence!” I thought then the 
time had come for me to publish it 
myself, and I soon had it in the Gos- 
pel Hymns. But though I put it in 
there the title “The Lost 
I had to alter the plate and 
make it “The Ninety and Nine,” as it 
stands to-day. 


to sing 


under 
Sheep,” 


And Mr. Sankey never in his life 
sang that famous song more tenderly 
than at this meeting. 


THE CHRIST'S MISSION ORGAN, 


During the service, at one point 
where Mr. Sankey had to refer to the 
organ, he said it did not belong to him, 
but to his friend, Mr. O’Connor. But 
before closing the meeting Mr. O’Con- 
nor said that the organ might well be 
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considered a gift from Mr. Sankey to 
Christ’s Mission. 

“When we were ready to open the 
Mission on Twenty-first street, in 
1891,” he continued, “we had every- 
thing in order except an instrument, 
and during the Conference at North- 
field that year I told Mr. Sankey about 
the Mission and that we needed an 
organ. ‘I wish I had one to give you,’ 
said he; ‘but, as I have not, I'll give 
you an introduction to Colonel Estey, 
of Brattleboro, and I think he will 
give you one.’ When I called on 
Colonel Estey the next day he was 
most sympathetic in regard to our 
work, and in the course of a few min- 
utes he said he would have great pleas- 
ure in helping us by the gift of an 
organ. In thanking him I said that its 
value was enhanced by the fact that 
that was the first time I had ever 
asked for any help of that kind for 
the work.” Then, turning to the audi- 
ence, Mr. O’Connor said: “So that, 
after all, this organ is in reality a gift 
from Mr. Sankey as well as from 
Colonel Estey, and it seems particu- 
larly fortunate that we should have 
the privilege of hearing Mr. Sankey 
play on it at our Twenty-first Anni- 
versary meeting.” 

& 


DR. PENTECOST ON SACRED SONG. 


In his book, “Sankey’s Story of the 
Gospel Hymns,’ Mr. Sankey quotes 
Dr. Pentecost on sacred song as fol- 
lows: 


“We all agree with what Dr. Pente- 
cost has said regarding the power of 
sacred song: ‘I am profoundly sure 
that among the divinely ordained in- 
strumentalities for the conversion and 
sanctification of the soul, God has not 
given a greater, besides the preaching 
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of the Gospel, than the singing of 
psalms and hymns and spiritual songs. 
I have known a hymn to do God’s 
work in_a soul when every other in- 
strumentality has failed. I could not 
enumerate the times God has rescued 
and saved my soul from darkness, dis- 
couragement and weariness by the 
singing of a hymn, generally by bring- 
ing one to my own heart and causing 
me to sing it to myself. It would be 
easy to fill many pages with interest- 
ing’ facts in connection with the use 
of hymns in the public worship of the 
house of God. I have seen vast audi- 
ences melted and swayed by a simple 
hymn when they have been unmoved 
by a powerful presentation of the 
Gospel from the pulpit.’ ” 
a 

INFLUENCE ON CHRIST'S MISSION. 

In a very special sense can it be 
said that Christ’s Mission is one of 
the many fruits of the life and labors 
of Mr. Moody and Mr. Sankey. 

When I left the Roman Catholic 
Church, I did not think of entering 
upon evangelistic work; 1 had had 
enough of religion, such as it was, in 
the Roman Church, having been eight 
vears Officiating as a priest at the 
Roman altars, hearing confessions, 
etc. I was disappointed, and even 
disgusted, with Romanism, and to 
leave it all behind me I took up the 
study of medicine. But in 1881 I at- 
tended the first Conference for Chris- 
tian Workers at Northfield, or the 
Conference for Bible Study, as it was 
then called, having received a letter 
of introduction to Mr. Moody from 
the late William E. Dodge of this 
city. 

The teaching at that conference 
was a revelation to me; its simplicity, 
plainness and straightforwardness ap- 


pealed with equal force to my intel- 
lect and my heart, while the singing of 
Mr. Sankey softened and thrilled my ~ 
whole being. 


The power of Mr. 
Moody’s teaching and the sweet and 
gracious spirit of Mr. Sankey so im- 
pressed me that I felt constrained to 
devote my life to making known to 
others, especially to my Roman Cath- 
olic brethren, the good news of salva- 
tion which Almighty God has provid- 
ed for all who come to Him in faith 
through His Son Jesus Christ, with- 
out having recourse to intermediaries 
like popes and priests or saints and 
ceremonies. I felt that every word 
that fell from the lips of Dwight L. 
Moody and Ira D. Sankey passed 
through their hearts; that they not 
only thoroughly believed in the truth 
of what they said and sung, but that 
they were compelled to utter it under 
the same compulsion that rested upon 
the Apostle Paul, who said, “Woe is 
me if I preach not the Gospel.” 

Being taught by the Spirit through 
the instrumentality of those men, and 
of such masters in Israel as Drs. A. J. 
Gordon, George F. Pentecost, George 
C. Needham, L. W. Munhall, and oth- 
ers—in after years Drs. Arthur T. 
Pierson and William J. Erdman— 
I realized that Christianity was not 
a system of philosophy, or a series 
of dogmas, but fellowship with God 
as the privilege of every disciple of 
Jesus Christ, and that union with 
Christ constituted the essence of true 
religion. 

With clear views of the Gospel of 
Christ as revealed in the Bible, and 
sole reliance on Him for salvation, I 
have sought to bring others to the 
knowledge of the truth as I learned 
it at Northfield and experienced it in 
my owr: heart. If I have been of ser- 
vice to my Catholic brethren or oth- 
ers in making this Gospel known by 
spoken word and printed page, it is 
the Lord’s doing who brought me 
into contact with the great Evangel- 
ist whom all admired and the great 
Singer whom we all loved. 

LA COX. 





IRA D. SANKEY 
1840-1908 





DWIGHT L. MOODY 
1837-1899 
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Roman Catholic Losses. 


It is with great pleasure we take 
the following from the New York 
Herald, August 12, 1908: 


Hard work is required on the part 
of Catholic organizations to prevent 
further losses in Church membership 
in the United States, according to a 
statement made by Bishop James A. 
McFaul, of Trenton, New Jersey, in 
an address before the American Fed- 
eration of Catholic Societies, to-night. 

“To redress our grievances will not 
create enmity between us and our 
fellow-citizens,” said Bishop McFaul. 
“Do you know why we have griev- 
ances in this land of liberty? Be- 
cause of weak-kneed, jellyfish Cath- 
olics who are afraid ta,call their souls 
their own. 

“If we look into the statistics of 
the Catholic Church in this country, 
we shall find that within the last hun- 
dred years we have had great losses. 
We are now about holding our own, 
although there is still some leakage. 

“Some tell us that if the descend- 
ants of Catholics inhabiting the land 
now covered by the nation had been 
steadfast in the faith, we would num- 
ber at present about half the popula- 
tion of the United States, or about 
forty millions, whereas we are be- 
tween twelve and fifteen millions. We 
certainly don’t want this leakage re- 
peated, and we aré large enough and 
strong enough to prevent it if we 
stand together. It- will recur unless 
we take up the cause of the foreign 
nationalities coming to our shores. Be 
assured that the status of the Church 
and her members in this country ren- 
ders the American Federation of 
Catholic Societies a necessity.” 

As Bishop McFaul is one of the 
leading prelates of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church in this country, his state- 
ment of the losses sustained by his 
Church in the United States should 
impress politicians and public men 
who favor the Roman _ Catholic 
Church. It might be worth while to 
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give some thought to the “lost” mil- 
lions of Catholics who are now good 
Protestants. In the free, wholesome 
atmosphere of our great country more 
and more Catholics will exercise their 
God-given liberty to come out of 
Rome and become Christians like 
other Americans. These should be 
helped rather than hindered by all 
Protestants, whether in public or pri- 
vate life, in their noble and self-sacri- 
ficing efforts to become free men and 
children of God. 


Protestant Progress. 


A subscriber living in New Orleans 
sends us a cutting from the Times- 
Democrat, of that city, August i1, 
1908, which quoted the following par- 
agraphs from the annual report of the 
American Bible Society, issued last 
month : 


In June over six hundred Protes- 
tants of all denominations gathered 
in Guanajuato for a convention of 
Sunday School Workers and Young 
People’s Societies. 

Thirty years ago Protestant mis- 
sionaries were stoned and driven out 
of this same city of Guanajuato, and 
one may still see the house in which 
they were besieged for a whole day 
and night before they were rescued by 
government troops. 

While the convention was in session 
the visitors received only courtesy on 
every hand. The Governor of the 
State permitted the convention to visit 
in a body the historic old prison, “La 
Alhondiga,” from whose parapets, 
ninety-seven years ago, dangled the 
heads of the patriots who fought with 
Hidalgo for their cotintry’s freedom. 

The Governor also met and cordial- 
ly welcomed a committee from the 
Young People’s Societies, sending a 
pleasant message to the convention, 
and expressing the desire to possess a 
collection of the essays and discourses 
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which might be presented during the 
sessions. 

All of which goes to show that 
Protestantism and religious liberty are 
making great strides in Mexico; and 
one of the potent factors in this prog- 
ress has always been the work of the 
American Bible Society. 

One of the very extraordinary 
events of the year was the renuncia- 
tion of the Roman Catholic religion 
by Sefior Antonio Valiente y Pozo, a 
Spanish priest, who is now in the 
ministry of the Methodist Church 
South. La Imparcial, probably the 
most widely read of all the Mexican 
dailies, published an interview with 
him the day after his sermon of re- 
nunciation, the publication of which in 
a secular paper was remarkable. 

Being asked what had led him to 
take this step, Sefior Valiente replied: 
“YT commenced to study the Bible and 
to discover the difference between its 
teachings and those of the Roman 
Church. I tried to rid my spirit of 
the doubts that assailed it, but they 
were so many and so serious that | 
was obliged to analyze them in order 
to banish them. I struggled against 
my conscience and against inherited 
religious beliefs, because my parents 
were Catholics. At last I compre- 
hended that the truth is in the Gospel 
as found in the Bible, and not in 
Romanism.” 

The fact that all this could be chron- 
icled in a Mexico daily paper, to be 
read by thousands of Catholics, indi- 
cates a prodigious change in public 
opinion in this city. It is doubtful if 
ten years ago it would have been ex- 
pedient to print such an interview. 
Protestantism in Mexico is now a fac- 
tor to be recognized and reckoned 
with. Thousands of the younger peo- 
ple of this city and the Republic in 
general are being brought up in the 
Protestant faith, and religious toler- 
ance is becoming something more than 
a name. 


In sending the above our corre- 


spondent writes: “The fact that the 
enclosed could be published in a daily 
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paper in a Catholic city like New Or- 
leans, to-day, indicates as great a 
change in public opinion here as has 
taken place in Mexico. Ten years ago, 
I, too, doubt whether it would have 
been expedient to publish such an in- 
terview here.” 

This is a remarkable statement, and 
means much more than at first appears 
on the surface. For, if the grip of the 
hierarchy on such a priest-ridden city 
as New Orleans has been so greatly 
weakened in ten years, we may expect 
greater freedom of thought and de- 
velopment of real religion in that and 
other American cities in 
come, 


years to 
That will mean emancipation 
from Rome and Protestant progress. 

And our correspondent has further 
good news to impart: 

“The Roman Church has great 
power here, but some of its best mem- 
bers are beginning to doubt—always a 
fatal step for a believer. 

“In my house to-day a zealous 
Catholic told me that many of the 
members of this parish are wondering 
where all the money has gone that the 
people have given for a new church, 
‘and,’ she said, ‘the priest owns a 
steam yacht and gives fine dinners out 
at West End!’ 

“This lady felt quite strongly on the 
subject, and I thought it a hopeful 
sign that the Catholic people here are 
beginning to criticize their priests and 
wish to know what is done with the 
money they give to the Church. 

“I do hope and pray that the worst 
days of superstition in this country 
are over, and that before many years 


America may be freed from Rome, 
that rules and ruins. 

“T hope you may long be spared to 
continue your noble work, never so 
badly needed, in my opinion, as to- 
day.” 
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Church and Priest Assailed. 


A French Catholic woman, of New 
Bedford, Mass., has led the way for 
a great work of evangelization among 
the Canadians in that city. On a re- 
cent Sunday this lady, Mrs. Delphine 
sonneau, while attending mass in St. 
Anthony’s Roman Catholic Church, 
arose in her pew as the parish priest, 
Rev. Hormidas Deslauriers, had fin- 
ished reading the Gospel for the day, 
which ended with the verse, “Ask, 
and ye shall receive; knock, and it 
shall be opened unto you.” 

There was much commotion in the 
church when Mrs. Bonneau, who was 
sitting by her husband, began to 
speak, and as she proceeded there 
was intense excitement. The New 
Bedford Standard had a long report 
of this lady’s denunciation of the 
priest and of some of the doctrines 
of the Roman Catholic Church. 

She said: 


“You, priest, have said what is 


right. You have said what you 
should have said to us a long time 
ago. I cannot help what I am doing. 
You have caused me so much suffer- 
ing that I am obliged to talk and let 
these people know what my suffering 
is. Ten years ago you caused me to 
get a divorce from my husband, and 
when we realized that we had been 
foolish and hasty, and tried to get 
you to marry us again you refused. 
That was one of the times that we 
asked and did not receive. But I see 
now that we should have asked the 
Almighty and not you. It was our 
mistake, for we should have known. 
We believe in God, and we believe 
that whatever we ask of Him will be 
granted, but we are going to ask Him 
and not you. I prayed when you re- 
fused to remarry us, and we were 
married again, and we have been 
happy and fortunate ever since, which 
goes to show that my prayer was an- 
swered, and despite vour refusal to 
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remarry us we were seeking the right 
thing, and having received it have 
been happy. 

“See those gray-haired people who 
have contributed to your coffers all 
their lives, stinting themselves that 
prayers might be said for departed 
friends and relatives, while you 
priests might swim in the wine at 
your golden altars. I can see no rea- 
son why such power should be cen- 
tralized in you priests. What good 
does it do us to have the power in 
Rome? What comfort is it to us or 
to our dead friends to know that our 
money is contributed to be used at 
such a distance or in the support of 
you who do not give when we ask 
as you have just read from the Scrip- . 
ture? I believe in Almighty God, and 
I feel that, like the Protestants who 
are not bound down by any such 
power as you have, I and everybody 
can live good clean lives. You are 
always condemning the Protestants. 
Why should you do so? They have 
made it possible for us to live as com- 
fortable as we do. But you cry them 
down. You try to force your schools 
upon us at our expense. 


Just here the priest asked that the 
woman should be removed, but her 
husband protected her, and she went 
on: 


You are always asking for money. 
It is money, money, money, with you 
all the time. We never hear good 
sermons which would be uplifting to 
us and show how to do right, but it 
is always about some trivial thing 
for which we have got to contribute 
money. We go to you with troubles, 
and you say, “Contribute so much for 
a candle for some saint.” That is the 
trouble. We are always praying to 
this saint or that. That is why we 
don’t think of the Almighty enough. 
And that is why He does not answer 
us. We give you money when we 
can ill afford it that prayers may be 
said for a departed father, mother or 
child, after they have themselves 
given you money while they were 
alive and strong. Instead of doing as 
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you should for them while they were 
alive you ask for their money, and 
then you look for more from their 
relatives and friends when they are 
dead. 

The Catholic people in this coun- 
try will not be kept in bondage to the 
priests for ever. The days are not far 
distant when they will follow the ex- 
ample of their co-religionists in other 
countries, and throw off “the yoke of 
Rome.” 

ws 

At Millville, N. J., a young couple 
were recently married by a Protest- 
ant minister. The lady was a Protest- 
ant and the young man a Catholic. 
The priest, Rev. William J. Fitzger- 
ald, denounced the marriage and said, 
“They were not married before God 
and the Church,” whereupon the lady, 
Mrs. Bertha Wills Guiffra, sued him 
for $10,000 damages for slander. 
Priest Fitzgerald then said he was 
simply obeying the law of the Church. 
The young husband, who is sustained 
by all the members of his family, said 
if the priest would apologize publicly 
the suit would be withdrawn. This 
will end the matter, and that. priest 
will be more careful in denouncing 
Protestant marriages in future. 


Rome’s Failure in America. 


Despatches from Rome last month 
announced, with a great flourish of 
trumpets, the arrival in that city of 
Cardinal Gibbons, Archbishop Far- 
ley, of New York, and other prelates 
and of their interviews with the Pope, 
to whom they presented two hundred 
thousand dollars—one million francs 
—the largest Peter’s Pence ever con- 
tributed at one time. For this, Far- 
ley expects to be made a Cardinal. 
The Rev. A. P. Doyle, the Paulist, 


was in Rome at the same time, and 
the despatches say he told the Pope 
that the non-Catholics 
were so successful that in a short time 
all America would become Catholic. 

If “the Peasant Pope” believes 
Doyle, he will know better when some 
one reads to him, translated into Ital- 
ian, this issue of THE CONVERTED 
CATHOLIC. 

On May 14 last Dr. Henry A. 
srann, of St. Agnes’s Church, one of 
the ablest priests in this city, said to 
150 priests at the annual dinner of 
the Alumni Association of the Amer- 
ican College in Rome: 

“When I looked at the parade in 
our recent centennial celebration, I 
was struck by one thing: all the men 
I saw marching were foreigners or 
the direct descendants of foreigners. 
I saw some Poles, Roumanians and 
Italians, and people of my own coun- 
try, Ireland. But I saw no native 
Americans, no Puritans, no Ameri- 
cans from the pine woods of North 
Carolina or the orange groves of 
Florida. The Church is not convert- 
ing America.” And he went on to 
emphasize the failure of the part 
played by the clergy in this effort by 
saying: “It is for you, young men, to 
get out your sickles and gather in the 
harvest and do the work we old 
priests have not been able to accom- 
plish.” 

And Father Brann’s_ statement 
about the failure of the Roman 
Church to convert Americans re- 
ceived support from another promi- 
nent Catholic in another country 
a few weeks later, for the Catholic 
Times of June 26 quotes Mr. John 
Dillon, M.P., as having said, in the 
Free Trade Hall, Manchester, Eng.: 
“Now I want to say here to you to- 


missions to 
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day, fellow Irishmen and Irishwomen, 
that in my deliberate judgment, and I 
challenge any man to contradict me— 
for Irishmen and Irishwomen the 


greatest of all Catholic causes 
is the protection and _ preserva- 
tion of the Irish race in Ire- 


land. Why do I say so? Because I 
assert, and it is the glory of our race 
that we are to-day the right arm of 
the Catholic Church throughout the 
world—the most vital, the most en- 
lightened of all the great divisions of 
the Catholic Church, and the most 
progressive. Why, withdraw the Irish 
from the Catholic Church in every 
English speaking land throughout the 
world, and where would the Catholic 
Church be? I say there would be no 
Catholic Church left.” 

Which is another way of saying 
that the Irish people glory in continu- 
ing to pose as the champions and 
supporters of a religious system that 
is, on Mr. Dillon’s own declaration, 
rejected by “every English-speaking 
land throughout the world.” 

If such statements as these by Fa- 
ther Brann and Mr. Dillon had been 
made by Protestants, there would 
doubtless be a loud denial of the fact, 
accompanied by charges of “bigotry,” 
but coming, as they do, from men ac- 
customed to weigh their words in 
public utterances, they show that in 
spite of some captures of individuals 
hunted down by the priests for rea- 
sons connected with temporalities, 
and the favor shown to the hierarchy 
in this and other lands for political 
and personal reasons, as a religious 
system the Roman Church continues 
to be a rank failure in its efforts to 
enslave the Anglo-Saxon race. But 
Protestants must be watchful. 
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Officials Favor Rome. 


The injury to a community in elect- 
ing bigoted Roman Catholics to of- 
fice, even of minor character, was il- 
lustrated recently when William C. 
O'Driscoll, 32 Oakland avenue, Jer- 
sey City, N. J., a Justice of the Peace, 
refused to marry Miss Barbara 
Thomas, 409 Central avenue, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., a Protestant, to Albert 
Hamling, 76 Erie street, Jersey City, 
a Roman Catholic. When Justice 
O’Driscoll learned that they were of 
different religions he said: “Well, I 
won’t marry you. My Church does 
not recognize mixed marriages.” 

“Well, what are we to do?” asked 
the young man. 

“t don’t know,” said the Justice, 
“but let us go over and ask Father 
Bennett.” 

The priest said he would marry the 
couple if the girl would become a 
Roman Catholic. The politicians and 
the public officials who want the 


Catholic vote should be censured. 
& 


The Rev. Thomas Connellan’s ex- 
cellent paper, The Catholic, of Dublin, 
says, concerning the Irish Universi- 
ties Bill of 1908, which was passed 
last month by the British Parliament: 
“Under all the circumstances, then, 
one is justified in saying that the 
proper title of this measure should 
be, A Bill for the endowment of the 
Roman Catholic Bishops’ College at 
Dublin now managed by the Jesuits; 
for the Romanization of the Queen’s 
Colleges at Cork and Galway; and 
for the constitution of the same into 
a Roman Catholic University, with 
power to affiliate the Theological 
College at Maynooth.” 

The English Government also fa- 
vors Rome. 
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POLITICAL PLOTTING AT THE VATICAN. 


[In a deeply interesting article in The Missionary Review of the World, for July 


1908, 


the Rev. Dr. Arthur T. Pierson, the Editor-in-Chief of that great missionary publication, 
makes lengthy reference to the last book written by the late Rev. William Arthur, the 


author of “The Tongue of Fire.” 


This is entitled, “The History of a Movement to 


make the Pope Governor of the World, by a Universal Reconstruction of Society, from 


the Issue of the Syllabus to the Close of the Vatican Council.” 


A condensation of Dr. 


Pierson’s luminous presentation of facts possessing immense and far-reaching import- 
ance to every nation on the globe is here given.—Ep. C. C.] 


HE Vatican is not so much the 
vicarage of a church as the 
palace of a supreme ruler, and 
“Rome” stands for a great and pow- 
erful system, in which the political 
element so prevails over the ecclesi- 
astical as to make it in reality not so 
much a State Church as a Church 
State. 

In 1870, after a struggle of three 
centuries, Jesuitism captured the Pa- 
pacy, and the policy of the New Vati- 
canism was promulgated. How vast 
was the stage and how momentous 
the drama, is shown by the fact that 
the Franco-Prussian War was but 
one scene in an act. Ever since that 
bold beginning in the Syllabus in 
1864, the plan, then formulated, has 
in every particular been kept steadily 
in view; and much of modern history 
finds there its key. 

Among other sources from which 
the facts regarding this menace to 
the peace and progress of the world 
can be obtained are official papers 
issued by the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties, histories sanctioned by Popes or 
bishops; scholastic writings of the 
late pontificate and of recognized au- 
thority; periodicals and other litera- 
ture, avowedly representing Vatican 
policy; and the writings of liberal 
Catholics. For example, Professor 
Friedrich, as an official theologian at 
the Vatican Council, had charge of a 
store of especially valuable docu- 
ments which, on his own responsibil- 


ity, he published. Friedberg opens 
up another mine of information, com- 
bining Vatican papers with those of 
prominent individuals, courts, and 
public bodies. Cecconi, archbishop 
of Florence, unveils the secrets of the 
five years preceding the Vatican 
Council. Victor Frond furnishes a 
life of the Pope himself, with bio- 
graphical sketches of cardinals and 
prelates. The Civilta Cattolica was, 
from 1850, recognized as the organ of 
the Pope and the “Company of 
Jesus,” to which its editors belonged ; 
and, in 1866, his Holiness erected in 
perpetuity, the Jesuit fathers of its 
editorial staff into a college of writ- 
ers, under the Jesuit general, with 
unique rights and privileges. 

From these unimpeachable author- 
ities the following important and sin- 
ister facts can readily be learned: 

AN ABSOLUTE DESPOTISM. 

First of: all, the Vatican plot aims 
at the concentration and consolidation 
of power. 

Rome stands for absolutism, more 
despotic in the papal than ever in the 
pagan period. Pius IX called him- 
self “the Cesar,” and caused himself 
to be proclaimed “the Infallible”’—a 
summit of ambition toward which he 
persistently climbed for four-and- 
twenty years. With an ecclesiastical 
head, imperial in power and infallible 
in utterance, no political sovereign 
can vie, for resistance becomes damn- 
able heresy. Hence Rome represents 
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an organization so powerful that, as 
Dr. Josiah Strong says, “it crushes 
individualism.” There are but two 
its fold—one master 
and many slaves. 

The Roman Church claims that 
Christ has invested her with threefold 
authority—legislative, judicial and 
coercive; and though she disingenu- 
ously disclaims all fighting with car- 


classes within 


nal weapons, she uses the secular arm 
to enforce ecclesiastical censures, ex- 
pecting and loyal 
Catholic, even though a sovereign in 


every obedient 
his own dominions, to carry out the 
wishes of the Pope, even though he 
may feel sure that compliance will 
This 
Church State is, therefore, a political 


be injurious to his subjects. 


and social despotism, claiming the 
right of superiority to all laws; of re- 
version of all property to its own 
uses; of subjection of all literature to 
its ban or blessing; of regulating 
conduct, speech, and even opinions 
by its own standards. 
THE CHURCH TRIBUNALS. 

A second feature of this scheme is 
the method for maintaining this cen- 
tral authority. This Jesuitical Vatican- 
ism which plots to secure power plans 
ways for effective control of Church 
and State. There are three recog- 
nized courts or tribunals: the Su- 
preme Tribunal—the Pope; the Ex- 
ternal Tribunal—the Church; and the 
Internal Tribunal—the confessional. 
But while the last ranks lowest it is 
valued highest, and upon it supreme 
dependence placed, for it holds the 
In the 
confessional, the priest gets a hold 
upon the individual, and the individ- 
ual is the controlling factor in the 
family, the Church, and the State. 
Here he unveils the secrets of the 


key to the whole situation. 
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heart, otherwise known only to God; 
and such revelation of these inner- 
most privacies puts into the hands of 
the priest the iron scepter that sways 
all else. He can control property, chil- 
dren, and schools; he can prevent or 
promote marital alliances, commer- 
cial schemes, ecclesiastical enter- 
prises; in the box of the confessional, 
even emperors become suppliants, 
and, through them, the Church can 
sway armies and navies, courts and 
councils. A subtle priest, having 
both capacity and sagacity, can shape 
events at the point where the springs 
of action are found, turning the 
stream as he will; and this Internal 
Tribunal of the confessional, skillfully 
managed, may make action in the 
External and Supreme Tribunals 
needless. 

Hence the masterly ingenuity with 
which this weapon of power is 
wielded. The Pope is head over the 


whole Church, and the bishop sways 
the diocese, and may rule the State; 
but the priest may secretly undermine 
or establish the authority of both 
bishop and pope! 


Few of us have ever grasped the 
full significance of sacerdotalism as a 
papal device. It puts the priest be- 
twecn the soul and all else, even God, 
at every stage of development, in the 
most ingenious and subtle system 
ever imagined. First of all, it con- 
trols wedlock, coming between the 
man and the woman, to determine 
whom each shall wed, in the interests 
of the Church. Then when offspring 
come, it puts the priest between the 
infant and its ingrafting into the 
Church in baptism; subsequently be- 
tween the child and the Word of God, 
in catechetical instruction; between 
the sinner and absolution, in the con- 
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fessional; between the communicant 
and the mystic wafer, in the mass; 
between the candidate and the gift of 
the Spirit, in confirmation; between 
the man and the ministry, in ordina- 
tion; between the dying and his here- 
after, in extreme unction; and, even 
beyond death, follows the soul into 
purgatory, in masses for the dead. 
From cradle to grave, and even after- 
ward, there is always a human media- 
tor to interpose; and this alone ac- 
counts for the marvelous power of 
the priesthood, wherever this Inter- 
nal Tribunal holds sway. 

As an example of this priestly dom- 
ination, on the last Easter Sunday, the 
outrageous decree, issued by the Pope, 
in August previous, came into effect, 
in accordance wherewith all mar- 
riages before a registrar or in non- 
Catholic places of worship, “without 
the presence of the priest of the dis- 
trict, are not only unlawful and sin- 
ful as heretofore, but also null and 
void before God, the Church, and in 
conscience.” The arrogance of this 
decree, says another, “is absolutely 
as ridiculous as the premium it is 
likely to put on rascally immorality 
is dangerous. The whole business is 
made more preposterous by the fact 
that the German Empire is made an 
exception. In that Empire ‘mixed 
marriages, even when clandestine, 
are and will remain valid.’ In other 
words, the papal authorities can dic- 
tate what is moral here and what is 
immoral there. It can change the 
standard of morality to suit itself. A 
marriage, conducted on the French 
side of the Franco-German frontier, 
may be ‘null and void before God, 
the Church, and in conscience,’ and 
by taking a single step to the German 
side of the frontier it is made valid. 
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What kind of a moral mix-up should 
we have if the bridal party had one 
foot in one country and the other in 
the other! The Roman hierarchy is a 
wonderful machine, and nowhere 
more wonderful than in its capacity 
for juggling in the matter of mar- 
riages. It has long since proved it- 
self an adept at finding flaws in mar- 
riage contracts for a consideration.” 


THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD. 
III. Secularism is a powerful ally 
of sacerdotalism in furthering the 
Vatican counts it 
wise to look well to temporal gains 
and crowns as well as eternal rewards 
and penalties. Hence a hierarchical 
system with political preferments. 
Even robes and titles are not to be 


schemes. Rome 


despised as bribes, for human nature 
craves the spectacular and the popu- 
lar, and rich and rare raiment and 
honorable rank are glittering baubles 
to blind men’s eyes to higher inter- 
ests. Even and 


reason conscience 


sometimes succumb 


and 
Many a hesitating vote 


to avarice 
ambition. 
on “Infallibility” was secured by such 
means, and many a contrary vote or 
voice silenced. 

sishops may quarrel with the civil 
power in behalf of the Church and 
get glory, but not so in a conflict 
with the curia; in the former case, 
the Pope takes care to make up to 
him in professional promotion more 
than is lost by political collision, but 
what civil government can compen- 
sate him for ecclesiastical disgrace 
and ruin! 

Political aims imply political arms, 
or weapons. Resorts to force and 
appeals to fear are the natural coun- 
terparts of offers of advancement and 
hopes of preferment. The Inquisi- 
tion was the logical outcome of the 
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seizure of the political scepter. Her- 
became treason against the 
Church State, and as Theodosius and 
Justinian appointed officials to dis- 
cover and prosecute dissenters from 
the national creed, before civil tri- 
bunals, ecclesiastical rulers made her- 
esy a crime punishable by imprison- 
ment, torture, and death. Conviction 
of truth and duty gave way to sub- 
mission to authority and apprehen- 
sion of penalty; and so liberty of ac- 
tion, speech, and even opinion grad- 
ually yielded to an inflexible “rule of 
faith.” Dogma became a_ Talus, 
whose iron flail lad low all dissent. 
As Mr. Arthur says, “Submission 
passed beyond silence and demanded 
actual and positive assent and advo- 
cacy, even of what was personally be- 
lieved to be an error in doctrine or 
practise ; God’s two priceless jewels, 
conscience and conviction, sent to 
the bottom of the stagnant pool of 
submission to a human king!” 

The appeal to superstition has al- 
ways been a favorite weapon of a sec- 
ularized church. To wield power is a 
darling ambition of the carnal heart, 
and to keep the victim in bonds, 
ignorance, which is the mother not of 


esy 


devotion, but of superstition, is. a 
powerful ally. .Tradition is another 
effective weapon, for it makes void 
the Word of God, and sets up a con- 
venient standard of authority, justify- 
ing any innovation or even oppres- 
sion. Thus, by the combined meth- 
ods of keeping the people in ignor- 
ance, appealing to superstition, and 
enthroning tradition, \aticanism pro- 
The confes- 
sional keeps the conscience in unrest 
if not in agony, and thus holds the 
people in bonds and brings to the 
Church no end of gains. 


motes its political ends. 


Marriage, 
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as a mine, yields richly in fees, and to 
the Curia in dispensation taxes, as 
well as in power, especially over wo- 
men, and so over husbands and off- 
spring. 

The Vatican has long been the 
legislative center for the Romish. 
Church State. It has invented its 
own code, and engraved its own 
tables of law, stigmatizing as sinful 
what God has never called sinful, and 
promulgating dogmas and decrees, 
not spiritual or Scriptural in charac- 
ter, until at last a man is lifted to the 
level of infallibility and it becomes 
a mortal sin to dispute his utterances! 
No secular power ever used the gag 
law in the suppression of free speech, 
or the political censor in the repres- 
sion of printed matter, or the Bastile 
of imprisonment in the confinement 
of rebels, more consistently and ef- 
fectively than has the Roman Catho- 
lic Church. 


Pope Tightens His Hold. 


Important changes in the relation- 
ship between American Catholics and 
the Pope will come into operation 
on November 3. The “inspired” des- 
patches to the daily papers intimate 
that “American Catholics will take a 
much more conspicuous part in the 
government of their Church than has 
been assigned to them hitherto.” But 
this statement, like so many others 
from Roman sources, is misleading, 
because, in the final analysis, the ef- 
fect will be to give the Pope increased 
and more direct power over them and 
all their affairs. 

We are also told that the changes 
wrought by the Papal decree in trans- 
ferring the administration of Catholic 
affairs in this country from the Pro- 
paganda to congregations directly re- 
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sponsible to the Pope are “reforms.” 
If this word is used to suggest “im- 
provements,” the only real improve- 
ment is in the methods by which the 
Pope can bring his power to bear 
upon American Catholics, and use 
them and their votes in the promo- 
tion of the financial and political 
schemes of the Papacy. 

By the document taking the United 
States (as also Great Britain, Holland 
and some other countries) out of the 
list of missionary countries under the 
control of the Propaganda, the ad- 
ministration of church affairs in the 
United States comes directly under 
the Pope and his Secretary of State. 
Two ecclesiastical tribunals that had 
long been almost defunct have also 
been reorganized—the Sacred Roman 
Rota and the Papal Segnatura of 
Grace and Justice. 

After the Consistory—the assem- 
blage of Cardinals that, with the 
Pope, transacts the business of the 
Church—comes the Congregation of 
the Holy Office. 
body that was in past centuries more 
widely known as The Inquisition. It 
still lives, and its importance will be 
magnified by the recent changes 
transferring the United States from 
the Propaganda directly to the hands 
of the Pope and his immediate ad- 
visers. 

The Pope would like to keep Car- 
dinal Gibbons in 


This is the famous 


Rome as counsel 
and adviser in these changed condi- 
tions, but Gibbons will not be coerced 
with the Pope’s 
He would have to incur the 
odium that is sure to follow the tight- 
ening of the Papal hold on America. 
Then, too, he does not know the Ital- 
ian language, while the Pope knows 


into compliance 
wishes. 
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no English. Neither is Gibbons very 
fluent in Latin. 

Among other results of the trans- 
fer, the London Times of July 8 says: 
“While all questions disposed of by 
the Propaganda are now dealt wich 
gratuitously, as it was at first insti- 
tuted for the needs of unconverted 
lands, in which the Church had only 
missions, after the reform the usual 
fees will have to be paid.” These are 
proportioned to the resources of the 
various dioceses or what can be 
squeezed out of individual bishops 
and priests. 

What is called “reform” at the Vat- 
ican is sure to be going from bad to 
worse. The Roman Church cannot 
be reformed until the Pope shall -de- 
clare: “I am not the Vicar of Christ, 
I am not infallible; I have no power 
to forgive sins against God; I have 
no power to make Christ out of a 
wafer ; I have no power either to send 
souls to purgatory or to get them 
out. I am only a poor, sinful crea- 
ture, like other human beings. May 
God have mercy upon me, and for- 
give me my sins, for Jesus Christ’s 
sake, Amen.” 

When the Pope makes such a dec- 
laration, then we may expect reform 
in the Roman Catholic Church. 

eunstantmananniiinadsictents 

The despatches gave prominence 
to this remark of Pope Pius X.: 

“The future of the Catholic Church 
isin America. In Europe the Ortho- 
dox Church, the Protestants and the 
Lutherans are increasing much more 
than the Catholics. In America it is 
the contrary. In Europe the Catholic 
States (France and Italy) are fighting 
us and threatening to separate from 
the Church; in America we have no 
serious enemies. All our care there- 
fore should be for America.” 

Will the Pope’s “care for America” 
conduce to the greatness and pros- 
perity of our country or reduce it to 
the condition of Spain and all other 
Catholic countries? 
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Catholic Religious Teaching. 


In a recent issue of the London 
Christian Dr. Alex. Robertson, of 
Venice, gave an interesting account 
of the National Women’s Congress 
The sessions 
lasted for more than a fortnight and 
all classes of society were represented 
at the meetings. 


lately held in Rome. 


Many subjects were 
discussed, and the Clericals were con- 
fident that when the topic of religious 
should be 
reached, the women of the land wou!d 
support the Papal party. 


teaching in the schools 


Instead of this, however, speaker 


after speaker spoke against Roman 
Catholic religious teaching being 
given in any shape or form to the 
children in the elementary schools of 
Italy. The speakers declared them- 
selves in favor of true moral teach- 
ing and of true religious teaching, 
and just because they were so minded 
they protested the more emphatically 
against the imparting of the so-called 
moral and religious teaching of the 
Roman Catholic Church, which was 
neither the one nor the other, but to 
a large extent the reverse of both. 
The dogmas of the Roman Catholic 
Church were declared to be medizval, 
intolerant, foolish, absurd, and false; 
and its teaching to consist of debili- 
tating and debasing legends and su- 
perstitions, which only tend to im- 
poverish the mind, benumb the moral 
sense, and make the child the blind 
devotee of the priest and the Church. 

The unanimity of the speakers in 
their views of the nature and tend- 


ency of Roman Catholic 


religious 
teaching was remarkable, and when 
the discussion ended, the Congress, 
with hardly a dissenting voice, adopt- 


ed the two following resolutions: 
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(1) That the elementary schools in 
Italy be absolutely free from all reli- 
gious teaching, and 

(2) That in the secondary and su- 
perior schools the teaching of religion 
shall be absolutely objective, having 
regard simply to the principles on 
which it is founded, to its scope and 
end, and to its effects on the social 
life. 

Before these resolutions went a pre- 
amble to the effect that the Congress, 
whilst respecting all the political and 
religious convictions of adults, re- 
spected also the liberty of conscience 
which was the right of children; and 
it was a regard for this liberty which 
prompted the framing of these resolu- 
tions, that the child’s mind, unpreju- 
diced, might be able the better after- 
wards to,find its way to right moral 
principles of conduct. 

It is to be hoped that this action 
of the Congress will not be lost on 
American Protestants who may be 
tempted to send their children to Ro- 
man Catholic schools. These Italian 
women all know, by bitter experience, 
says Dr. Robertson, what the influ- 
ence of Roman Catholic teaching is. 
They know how it renders their chil- 
dren unfit to be filial daughters, faith- 
ful husbands, good mothers, and loyal 
citizens. They know, also, what this 
priestly influence is. They are, there- 
fore, straining every effort to save 
their children from its power. Let 
mothers lay this to heart. Let them 
send their children to wholesome 
Protestant schools, where character, 
self-reliance, independence of thought, 
frankness of disposition will be mani- 
fested and taught; and shun, as they 
would plague-spots, sunless, cheer- 
less, godless: Roman Catholic institu- 
tions, where all such characteristics 
wither and die. 
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OPEN THE CONVENTS—LET IN THE LIGHT. 


Ye reverend Fathers, why make such objection, 
Why raise such a cry against Convents’ Inspection? 
Is it not just the thing to confound the deceivers, 
And confute all the slanders of vile unbelievers? 


It strikes me that people in your situation 

Should welcome, invite, and court investigation, 

As much as to say, “Come and see if you doubt us; 

We defy you to find any evil about us.” , 


For my part I think, if I held your persuasion, 
That I should desire to improve the occasion, 
And should catch at the chance, opportunely afforded, of 
Of showing how well Nuns are lodged, used and boarded. , 


That as to the notion of cruel inflictions 

Of penance, such tales are a bundle of fictions, 

And that all that we hear of constraint and coercion 

Is, to speak in mild language, mere groundless assertion. 


That an Abbess would not—any more that a Mayoress— 
Ever dream of inveigling an opulent heiress, 

That each convent’s the home of devotion and purity, 
And that nothing is thought about, there, but futurity. 


That no Nuns exist their profession regretting, 

Who kept in confinement are pining and fretting; 

And to fancy there might be one such, though a rarity, 

Implies a most sad destitution of charity. 


That all sisters are doves—without mates—of one feather. 
In holy tranquility living together, 

Whose dovecot the bigots have found a mare's nest in, 
Because its arrangements are rather clandestine. 


Nay, I should have gone, out of hand, to Sir Paxton, 

As a Frenchman would probably call him,-and “axed’ un,” 
As countrymen say—his ingenious noddle 

Of a New Crystal Convent to scratch for a model. 


Transparent and open, inquiry not shirking, 

Like bees you might watch the good Nuns in it, working; 
And study their habits, observe all their motions, 

And see them performing their various devotions, 


This is what I should do, on a sound cause relying, 
Not run about bellowing, raving, and crying; 

I shouldn’t exhibit all that discomposure, 

Unless in the dread of some startling disclosure. 


What makes you betray such tremendous anxiety 

To prevent the least peep into those haunts of piety? 
People say there’s a bag in your Convents—no doubt of it, 
And you are afraid you'll have Pussy let out of it. 


—London Punch. 
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GERALDINE DE LISLE; OR, TRIED AND TRUE. 
CHAPTER XX. 


A HAPPY ENDING. 


“Those who know Gavazzi will not be surprised that his startling 
statements shook my confidence in the Church of Rome, which he proved 
to have widely departed from Apostolic doctrine and practice. I pro- 
cured a copy of the New Testament in the original Greek, as I had a 
distrust of the Protestant version. I carefully studied it, and saw how seri- 
ously its teachings differed in many respects from that of the Romish priests. 
When I returned to England, I purchased a copy of the Protestant Scrip- 
tures, and also the Douay version, and compared them carefully with the 
original; and having ascertained that the former was the more accurate 
translation, resolved to adopt it as my own. The next step was to attend 
Protestant worship, fully expecting to find it in accordance with Scriptural 
doctrine. Alas, the two or three churches which I visited were so semi- 
Romish in doctrine and practice, that I was more perplexed than ever. 
Happily, when I was almost in despair, | became acquainted with the mis- 
sion preacher whom you met to-night, by his handing me a tract in a rail- 
way-carriage. The moment I read its title, I felt I had met with a true 
guide to a solution of my difficulties, and gladly accepted his invitation to 
attend a service in a mission hall in the East End that evening. He was 
the very person suited for my need. Having once been a Romish priest, he 
understood every point of the controversy between the two creeds, and could 
sympathize with those who, like myself, were struggling from darkness into 
light. After the service, which was most edifying and instructive, he 
brought me to his lodgings, and had a long conversation with me on re- 
ligious subjects. He proved a true friend to me during my stay in Lon- 
don, taking me to services in Protestant churches which were free from 
the taint of ritualism, and whose ministers were earnest and evangelical 
in doctrine. Still I preferred the simple service in his little chapel, as it 
was frequented by many who, like myself, had been rescued from the 
errors of Romanism, and who were earnest and hearty in their worship. 
I used to feel as if that plain little building was a ‘heaven upon earth.’ 
After some weeks’ attendance at this church, Mr. MacCarthy was suffici- 
ently satisfied with my conduct and opinions to permit me to receive the 
holy communion; and having thus obtained the privilege of full member- 
ship, I felt myself at liberty to seek you out, and claim you as my own. 
As I told you I found you had left Norton, and Mr. Granville would not 
give me any clue to your whereabouts. Thank God, I have found you at 
last! It is time to be returning to the hotel, and I must not keep you up 
longer, but I cannot go without earnestly pleading that, as the only im- 
pediment to our union is now happily removed, you will reward my con- 
stancy and patient waiting with the promise of an immediate marriage. 
After so many disappointments, I almost fear losing sight of you again.” 

Geraldine assured him that as soon as the necessary arrangements 
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could be made, she would reward his faithful attachment, and Sir Arthur 
returned to his hotel the happiest man in England. Geraldine hurried to 
Miss Somers to accquaint her with tidings which filled her with the sin- 
cerest pleasure. Then, hastening to her chamber, she poured out her over- 
flowing heart in fervent thanksgiving to God, imploring his blessing upon 
her anticipated marriage, and that the cup of prosperity so unexpectedly 
given her to drink might not loosen her hold of eternal realities, but that 
she and her future partner might help one another forward in the path 
leading to everlasting life. 

The following day Edward De Lisle found Geraldine at the station 
waiting to receive him, but in the bustle took no notice of her companion, 
till a hand was laid on his shoulder, and a familiar voice exclaimed: 

“Ts it possible you do not know your old friend?” 

Turning round he was amazed at seeing his old playmate. Seizing 
both hands, and wringing them with genuine Irish cordiality, he ex- 
claimed: 

“Why Arthur, I never should have known you; your beard and mous- 
tache have so altered your appearance! I am rejoiced beyond measure 
at meeting you again. Geraldine and I were talking of you the other day, 
and she told me she heard you were abroad. You must have dropped 
from the clouds, I think! I wonder why she did not tell me when she 
wrote that you had turned up in such a pleasant fashion.” 

“For this very good reason, my dear fellow, that she knew nothing 
about me till yesterday evening; and unless I had sent a telegram you 
could not have had earlier information of the fact.” 

That was indeed a happy evening with the reunited friends. Miss 
Somers considerately accepted an invitation to tea, to allow the trio to 
talk unreservedly of past events and future prospects. At Sir Arthur’s 
request Edward gave a recital of his adventures in India, and the story 
of his conversion through the instrumentality of Mr. Ford, and then 
heard from his friend a repetition of the narrative he had given to his 
sister on the preceding evening. In her turn she acquainted Sir Arthur 
with the details of her visit to De Lisle Castle, her subsequent treatment 
by Mr. Granville and the mother abbess, and final happy deliverance by 
Edward and his friends. 

The recital of Geraldine’s sufferings at the convent filled Sir Arthur 
with distress and anxiety. He declared he would never have an easy 
mind till she was safe under his own protection, and urgently pleaded for 
an immediate celebration of their union. It was agreed that both wed- 
dings should take place on the same day. In accordance with the earnest 
entreaty of the Forsters, as soon as théy heard of Geraldine’s engagement, 
it was arranged that the nuptials of brother and sister should be cele- 
brated at their house. Miss Somers promised to be Geraldine’s brides- 
maid, and Mr. Ford kindly consented to perform the interesting ceremony. 

A brighter October morning never dawned than that which heralded 
the union of the faithful hearts, whose history the reader has followed, we 
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trust, with interest and sympathy through their vicissitudes. Edward 
De Lisle, being of a light-hearted temperament, was in exuberant spirits, 
and his joyousness met with hearty response from the amiable Helen. 
The feelings of Sir Arthur and Geraldine, though less demonstrative, 
were of a far deeper character. Their’s was the long and tried attach- 
ment of years, which had flourished in the sunshine of prosperity and 
had been deepened and strengthened by the chilling blasts of adversity. 
Sir Arthur’s calm and high-minded disposition had never been tainted 
with the frivolity or fickleness of youth and early manhood. Geraldine’s 
mind had been matured by the trials through which she had passed. With- 
out detracting from her natural brightness, these had tempered it with 
the prudence essential to the happiness of the married state, so beauti- 
fully portrayed in the last chapter of Proverbs. 
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Geraldine de Lisle. 


This beautiful story, which is now 
concluded in THE CONVERTED CATH- 
oLic, has been followed throughout 
its course with close interest by all of 
our readers. 

“Geraldine de Lisle, or, Tried and 
True,” is a true narrative in all essen- 
tials, although names of persons and 
places are fictitious—for very obvious 
reasons. The author is an Irish lady 
of recognized literary ability and deep 
religious experience, whose intimate 
acquaintance with the devious meth- 
ods and peculiar moral—or rather, 
immoral—standards of the Roman 
Catholic Church, gave her a special 
equipment for a work of this kind. 

The work has been published in 
book form by the well known house, 
Drummond’s Tract Depot, Stirling, 
Scotland, and it can be had from this 
office; price $1.25. 


Cardinal vibbons Disappointed. 

Cardinal Gibbons has spent several 
weeks in Rome this summer, and left 
the city+-never to return—disap- 


pointed, because the Pope would not 
make Archbishop Farley a Cardinal. 
In spite of Father Doyle’s efforts to 
deceive the Vatican by saying that 
the American people would all be- 
come Catholics in a few years, the 
Pope and his advisers know that not 
only is there no probability of any 
such thing happening, but that it is 
only a question of time when the 
great mass of the Catholic people of 
America will break away from the 
tyranny of the Papal hierarchy. The 
Vatican does not really trust either 
the clergy or the laity of this country, 
because it knows that the atmosphere 
and institutions of the United States 
are as fatal to the spiritual and intel- 
lectual tyranny of Rome as those of 
Rome are to true liberty. 


Forgetful Subscribers. 
Circulars are sent this month to the 
friends who have not paid the sub- 
scription for two, three and four 
years, to remind them of their duty 
in this respect. 


Christ’s Mission Work. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 

I give and bequeath to Christ's Mission, organized 
in the City of New York, the sum of § 
to be applied to the uses and purposes of said Mission 

All communications can be addressed 
co Albert B. King, President; George A. 
Hampton, Treasurer; or James A. O’Con- 
nor, Secretary of the Board of Trustees, at 
the Mission House, 331 West 57th St., New 
York. 





